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A MASONIC DISCOURSE, 
Delivered in Cairo, Sumner County, Tennessce, 
Dec. 27th, sy Rev. J. W. Hatt. 

(By Request.) 
“ Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity! Itis like the 


precious vintment upon the head, that ran down upon 
the beard ; even Aaron’s beard ; that went down to 


the skirts of his garmeats: as the dew of Hermon, || 


and as the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion ; for there the Lord commanded the blessing, 
even life for evermore.’’ 


Broruers snp Friznps—This day is cele- 
brated by Masons, in commemoration of St. 
John'the Evangelist, the beloved disciple of 
the Prince of Veace. Whether St. John was 
ever actually initiated into the mysteries of 
. Freemasonry is doubtful. Of this, however, 
we are certain, that he was an eminent advo- 
cate and a shining example of many of those 
virtues which are inculcated in our institution, 
As all masons are bound to do, he acknowl- 
edged the being of a God, his obligation and 


‘objects: and 3dly, to the obligations of brother- 
ly love. 

| And first, as to the nature of brotherly love. 
Love of every description considered merely 
as an affection of the mind or heart, is of a 
complex nature, and always involves in it two 
simple feelings at least, viz: a delight or pleas- 
ure in some object contemplated, and a desire 
of good to that object. If this definition of 
love in the abstract be correct, then it will fol- 
low, that brotherly love is a delight or pleasure 
in, and good will towards our brethren. This 
leads me to inquire: 

| 2diy, Who are the objects of brotherly love. 
‘There is a general and a particular sense in 
which this phrase seems to be used. It is 


sometimes used to define that benevolent af-}|) 


fection of the heart which the philanthropist 
and christian feel, and cherish towards the 
whole human family. In this sense, it has 
man for its object, whatever be his country, his 
clime, his color, his circumstances, his, politics, 
or his religion. It arises from the contempla- 
tion of man, as belonging to the same species, 
as originally endowed with the same natural 


it has opportunily it will do good to all men’’—it 
will pour instruction into the darkened mind— 
it will guide the fect of the wandering—it will 
feed the hungry—clothe the naked—watch by 
the sick bed of the dying—visit the fatherless, 
‘and the widow in their afllictions—it ygll re- 
‘joice with them that rejoice, and weep with 
‘them that weep—it would stay every sigh, dry 
away every tear—it would neake the wilderness 
and solitary places glad, and the desert should 
bud and blossom as the rose before it, and all 
‘men should be happy from the rising of the 
‘sun, even unto the going down of the same, 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth. It is 
to this expansive feeling of benevolence, to 
'which we are to ascribe the establishment, and 
‘support of so many humane and charitable in- 


‘stitutions designed for the benefit of mankind. | 
‘This was the spirit that enimated a Howard, a . 
‘Boudinot, Clarkson, in their works of 
‘self-denial; ,it was the same spirit that ani- 
‘mated Wilberforce, and Mills, and Ashmun, 
‘in behalf of the degraded and suffering sons 
‘of Africa. This same spirit has erected bet- 
tering houses for the penitent—poor houses for 


mental, and moral endowments by the great par- indigent—hospitals for the 


ent ofall,andas possessing the same capabilities 
of happiness with ourselves, In man it de-. 


accountability to him—his constant sense of the 
divine presence, and a future state of rewards| 
and punishments beyond the grave ;—he was| 
pious, prayerful, and devoted to God—he was 
just, kind, and charitable to man. But there 
was one masonic virtue possessed by him in a} 
pre-eminent degrce—it was brotherly love.—' 
While he cherished it in his own bosom con- 
tinually, by his exhortations and example he in- 
culcated it upon others as long as he lived.— 
We all know how frequently in his gospel and 
epistles he exhorts us to it, and it is said by 


to age, or sex, or profession, or party, or sect 
‘in politics, philosophy, or religion, but alike 
embraces them all. It is similar, if we may 
compare any of the feelings of which man in 
his fallen condition is capable, to the feelings 
of good will which God in the gospel expresses 
‘towards all mankind—similar to the feelings 
which wisdom teaches us, the son of God cher- 
ished toward the human family, even before 
the birth of time. Then I was by him, as 
one brought up before him, and I was daily his 


Jerom, that even after he was so worn out 
with age and with the service of his divine 
master (being perhaps near an hundred years 
old) that he was unable to say much in Christian 
assemblies ; yet, ‘‘ children love one another,” 
was his-constantly repeated sermon ; being 
asked, why he told them only one thing, he 
answered, that ‘‘ nothing else was needed.’’ Now, 
aduty so much cherished, so much insisted 
upon by an inspired man, by a venerable and 
an aged Avostle, and at a time, too, when he 
was the only surviving relict of the Saviour’s 
beloved family, and consequently the only pat- 
tern of what ‘christianity, and of what man 
should be—it must be of much importance.for 
us to cherish, for us to inculcate. The good- 
ness, the pleasantness, the excellency, and 
loveliness of this virtue are beautifully portray- 
ed in the familiar words of our text: ‘* behold, 
how good, &c. &c.” 


Asa suitable theme, then, for the present | is a love which exists not only in word, “ but) 


occasion, permit me to invite your attention to 
the duty, or virtue of brotherly love—a duty 
alike inculcated upon man, by reason, religion, 
and masonry, 


In the discussion of this subject, we call 


delight, rejoicing always before him—rejoicing 
in the habitable parts of the earth ; and my de- 
lights were with the sons of men.” This Ged like 
feeling in the bosom of man has not the ideal 
creatures of poetry or romance for its object, 
but man as he is, nafurally, with all his igno- 
rance, pollution, and wretcbedness about him; 
or, as he may become by cultivation, wise, and 
virtuous, and happy; nor is it that momentary 
gush of enthusiasm which may sometimes be 
felt when some visionary picture of human hap- 
piness is drawn, by the poet, the philosopher, 
or the orator, and made to float across the 
imagination, which, as it has nothing to sup- 
port it but fancy, must necessarily evaporate 
with the charm that created it. No, it is sta- 
ble, permanent, sincere, and as it has man’s 


‘idle, lazy wish, that never bhestirs itself for the 
accomplishment of any thing good, or only in 
hollow professions of philanthropy—no, for it 


in deed and in truth.’’? Beholding wretched man 
as it finds him, it would promote his melioration 
and happiness as far as it has ability. Like 


the good Samaritan, it would carry the oil of 


your attention, Ist. to the nature: 2dly, to the, the habitations of human wretchedness—‘ as 


lights, to man it wishes,well. It is not confined | 


weal for its object, it does not terminate in an| 


‘institutions for the instruction of the rising 
youth of our country—it is the same spirit that 
founded, that now: fosters them, that bids the 
‘oppressed go free; circulates the sacred scrip- 
‘tures in our own and foreign lands ; plants the 
‘standard of the cross in heathen countries, and 
kneels with tearful eye before the majesty of 
heaven, and prays, ‘‘thy kingdem come.” In 
‘short, it is that expansive feeling of heart, 
which prompts its possessors to wish well to 
‘man, to every man, and by every means to 
‘promote his happiness in time, and during the 
whole period of his existence. 


We have already intimated that in the af- 
fection of love, there is always a felt pleasure 
arising from the contemplation of the object 
beloved, as well as good will towards it. In 
the general and unrestricted sense in which 
the phrase brotherly love has been used by. me 
in this discourse, the object delighted in ts 
man, becatise he possesses a common nature 
with ourselves—because he is capable of be- 
‘ing happy, and because he is the creature of 
God. But there is a more restricted applica- 
tion of the phrase brotherly love. In this 
isense, it arises not from any natural, but from 
‘some accidental qualities possessed by certain 
individuals; and in this latter sense, it usually 
‘arises from the contemplation of certain pro-— 
perties, or qualities, possessed in common by: 
the persons loving, and loved, Mutual identi-- 
ty of sentiment, or of feeling, or of interest, ~ 
is in his case its foundation. Now, in a world 
like ours, divided as it is in sentiments, feelings, 
and interests, it would seem that brotherly 


joy, and the wine of cheerfulness through all 


love must necessarily be restricted to but a few 
objects. But it is not absolutely necessary to 
‘the existence of brotherly love, that all the 
brothers loved should possess an entire com- 
‘munity of sentiments, and feelings, and inter- 
vests on any given subject. It is sufficient thae 
they have some common bond of union—some 
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common rallying point, deemed of vital ee Geo. Frost Zimri Richmond ment in ancient form; and proceeded to ex- 

est to the whole fraternity. On other subjects, || Thos. Warner Benj. R. Crane plain the martial appearance of the Encam 

they may differ, at other points their interest || Abiram Morgan Wm. Hartshorn ment, as being based on and exemplifying 

may clash ; but if-they- can unite upon some Wm. Child - Nathl. B. Mosely proceedings of the Knights in the early ages 
: vital, essential points, they can still love as Silas Stedman Gershom Rust 


of christianity, and as teaching a moral lessor. 
in the defence of virtue and natural rights. 
The exercises were commenced by a fervent 
and impressive prayer, by Rev. Mr. Wells of 
South Boston. Music by a select choir,—and 


brethren. ‘Thus the cross of the Savior, is the 
rallying point ; the vital, the essential bond of 
union among all christians—and here they can 
meet on common ground, forgetting all minor 
difference of opinion and practice, they can 


Justin Brown 
Nathl. French 
T. C. Eaton © 
Alexander Chapin 
Ocran Dickinson 


Henry Dwight. 
Wm. Hitchcock 
Rufus Bush, Jr. 
Isaac Stevens 

Wm. H. Foster 


then followed the ceremonies of installation, 

kneel with mutual affection; and with happy||Diah Allin David A. Bush in ancient form. : 
hearts, hail each other as brethren: I say with|| Jesse Ring Charles Stearns The Commander elect of the Encampment 

, happy hearts, for the affection of brotherly | Joseph Stevens John Stone — (Edw. A, Raymond,) was introduced to the 
love is a happy one wherever it exists: and||Major Goodsell Elam Stockbridge presiding officer (Rev. Mr. Dean) by the Mar- 
hence it is, an affection which man every Eliphaz Davis Francis Elliott shal, as a gentleman well versed in the ancient 
where naturally seeks to cherish, as is evi-|| John A. Gamber Ithamer Goodman usages of the order, and as a faithful and trust 
denced by his social propensity in every coun-|| Rufus Rice Edmund Allen, Jr. companion. The oath of office was then admin- 
try to form greater or lesser societies in which||'Thomas Rogers Henry Stearns istered and its badges bestowed, when the com- 
he may love and be beloved. Although, how-||E. W. Thwing Carlow Smith mander elect, and the presiding officer knelt 
ever, brotherly love may and can exist where}; Aaron Thwing James Brewer together in prayer. The Holy Bible, the 
there is but one common bond of union, pro- 


Oliver Sexton 
Samuel Collins, Jr. 


Lewis C. Scott 


Constitution of the Encampment, and of the 
Stephen C. Bemis 


vided that one be sufficiently strong; yet it General Encampment were then presented to 


may be remarked, that the greater the number || Zenas Alden Joseph Carew him, with appropriate and impressive reflec- 

‘of uniting ties in any community, the more||John Burt _ Joshua Crosby tions and illustrations, particularly of the Bible, 
vivid and delightful the affection must necessa- || Lewis Dart Chauncey Ogden its contents and promises, exhibiting throughout 
rily become: hence it is only ‘seen in its per-|| James Sikes Wm. Rice . deep religious regard, and a reliance upon the 
fection where there is seen nor felt no op-|| Daniel Dikeman Henry Adams christian religion, as the basis, support and 
posing interest, nothing to dampen its ardor; ||Sylvester Clark Wm. L. Loring guide of the commander and the Encampment. 
when sentiment meets sentiment; and inter- 


Ebenr. Tower 
Wm. Stedman 
Ebenr. Bracket 
George Gardner 


Elisha Edwards 
Galen Ames 
Charles Parks 
Henry Kirkham 


‘The charge was also beautiful in thought and 
expression. 


he several other officers were installed, and 


est unites with interest ; and all with one 
heart, and with one mind can kneel around a 
common altar, or urge each other’s career on- 


invested with the badges of their respective 
ward in the pursuit of some common object; it|| Henry Brewer Seth Ely offices, which were explained in their’ moral 
is then, that man feels in all its heavenliness—|| Horace Lee Rodney Holt object and import, in much the same form.— 
‘* How good, and how pleasant it is for breth-|| A. G. Tannatt Nathl Hazard "|| The official and moral duties were explained to 
ren to dwell together in unity: yes, it is like|| David Wood R. G. H. Huntington |}each, and the strict performance urged as a reli- 
the precious ointment that ran down upon the || James W. Crooks Wn. Ferry gious obligation, which would meet its reward 
beard, even Aaron’s beard: that ran down up-/||Sable Roges Wm. Foster from the King of kings. This was expressed 
on the skirts of his garment; yea, John B. Bridgman Justice Willard in the form of a blessing at the close of each 


‘* °Tis pleasant as the morning dews Norman 8. White 


George Bliss charge, in language truly sublime and beau- 


That fail on Zion’s hill, 
Where God his mildest glory shows ; 
And makes his grace distil.’’ 
(T° BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 


THE DECLARATION. 


We the subscribers, members of Hampden 
Lodge, in Springfield, Mass. hereby certify 
that we do most cordially approve of the state- 
ment made and published by our Masonic 


brethren, in Boston and its vicinity. 


March, 2d. 1832. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Roswell Lee Edmund Rowland 
Elisha Toby | Quartus S. Barton 


John Newbury 
Calvin Shattuck 
Chas. Ball 

Joho B. Kirkam 
Geo. Colton 

Justin Murphy | 
Chester B. Chappell 
Phineas Tyler 
Clark B. Stebbins © 
Edmund Allen 
Justin Warriner 
W. Harrison 
Alexander Stocking 
Asa Wood 

Saml. McNary 
Joseph Hopkins 
John Hawkins 
Jedediah Smith 
Epaphras Buckland 
Mosely 
Elisha Green 
‘Sami. B. Lathrop 
Zadoc Raymond 


Henry Stocking 


D. Sturgess 
Gideon Gardner 
Moses Hancock 
Lewis Gorham 
David P. King 
Martin D. Graves 
John Howard 
Thomas Dickman 
Henry Stebbins 
Simeon Smith 
Samuel Bowles 
Benj. Belcher 
Alpheus Nettleton 
John W. Belcher 
Eldad Goodman 


Joel Moody 


John C. Stebbins 
Daniel Reynolds 
Obed Dickinson 
Thomas J. Sheppard 
George Keynolds 
Jonh Beasly 


E. D Stocking 
WILBRAHAM. 


Rowland Crocker 
Elisha Burr 
.  Ebenr. R. Warner 


Hezekiah Cady 
John Mc Cray, Jr. 
Samuel Bebee 
E. R. Crocker 
Lone Meapow. 


Wm. White ~ (Rev.) Gideon Burt 

Edmund Eveleth eth Taylor 

Elisha Burnham Noadiah Cooley 
LupLow. 

Amola Jenks Hezekiah Root 

Nathl. Chapin John Towne, Jr. 

Joseph Bucklen Alex. McLean 


Ephraim C. Jenks 
West SprINGFIELD. 


Amasa Ainsworth John J. Dunham 


Masonic Temrie anp Masonic INsTaLLa- 
TION.—We were present on Tuesday evening 
last, at the Installation of the officers of the 


{Boston Encampment of Knights Templars.— 


‘The ceremonies took place in the lecture room 
of the Masonic Temple. At an early hour 


audience of nearly twelve hundred persons, a 
large portion ladies. At 7 o’clock, the En- 
campment entered the room with drawn swords, 
passing down the two aisles, and ranged them- 
selves on either side of the desk, marching to 
the music of a select band. The officers elect 
of the Encampment occupied seats in the cen- 
tre of the room in the front of the desk The 
appearance of the Encampment was martial; not 
brilliant,or gaudy ,or frivolous, but grave, solemn 
and impressive. Their dress was entirely black, 
including plume and apron—the last with silver 
ornaments. The Encampment being seated, 
the Rev. Paul Dean stated to the audience 
that he appeared*there for the purpose of in- 


stalling the officers elect of the Boston Encamp- 


the room was filled with a highly respectable | 


tiful. 

After the ceremonies of installation, a very 
appropriate address wasdelivered by Mr. Dean, 
chiefly in explanation and defence of the order, 
from the aspersions which have been cast upon 
it. It was mild and argumentative, or rather 
persuasive and convincing, and not coarse, 
harsh or belligerent. ‘The-enemies and op 
sers of the institution were treated with com- 
mendable courtesy and candor, which they 
would do well to imitate. 

An original Hymn was sung—and a Satiri- 
cal Poem, delivered by Mr. Thomas Power, 
the 2d officer of the Hisshimeent, followed.— 
It was severe upon the opposers of the institu- | 
tion, and the very antipode of Mr. Deun’s Ad- 
dress, both in severity and length—it contained, 
however, many good hits at the times and chan- 
ges, which come over men and the faces of 
things—and we should not wonder, if when 
published, it made the ‘‘gall’d jade wince.” 
The singing of a second Hymn and the 
Benediction concluded the exercises, when the 
Encampment retired to their Hall—and the 
whole audience were then formed in procession 
and visited the upper stories of the building 
—through the Lodge Room and Chambers to 
the room of the Encampment in the attic—and 
even into their armory, about which so much 
has been said and written, where we found 
arms enough to arm as many as twenty men! 
In conclusion, we can truly say that we were 
disappointed—most thoroughly and completely 
disappointed.—We had never witnessed any- 
thing of the kind before, and from what we 
had read and heard, about the craft, from those 
as ignorant as ourselves, we were prepared ‘ 
behold a gaudy show of costly jewels and bril- 
liant dresses, and to witness a scene of the 


most exquisite, useless and senseless flumme- 


ry ! - We hardly dared to hope to see sensible 


| 
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men engaged in this business, such were the| 
prepossessions, which, from our want of cor- 
rect information, we had imbibed and conceived, 
against the folly and flummery we supposed we 
should see practised.— What then, was our sur- 
prise and astonishment, when we actually saw 
sensible, intelligent and reverend gentlemen, | 
standing as high, in or out of the lodge room, as. 
any in community—men high in religious offi- 
ces, in civil stations, in the literary, political 
or fashionable world—engaged in this business, 
with a zeal and devotion worthy only of the 
cause of religion and charity, and engaged too’ 
in sensible and even solemn ceremonies, and. 
acting altogether like sensible and virtuous, 
men, like Christians, we say it emphatically, | 
like Christian men, relying upon the God of 
mercy and justice and virtue, and asking his 
assistance and blessing at every step,—and_ 
there was no mockery in this—no solemn buf- 
foonery or folly; but rational, common sense 
proceedings, exhibiting a regard for, and reli- 
ance on, the Christian religion, its attributes and 
promises, highly creditable to them as men, as 
citizens, as Christians. —Bunker-Hill Aurora. 


Celebration of Washington’s Centennial Birth- 
” Day by Union Lodge, in the City of New 
London, Feb. 22, 1832. 

No’preparation having been made in this 
City for a public celebration of the 22d inst., 
as the Centennial birth day of George Wash- 
ington, it was deemed proper by the brethren 
of Union Lodge, in New-London, to notice the 
occasion, and pay due respectto the memory 
of him, who though ‘ first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts cf his countrymen,’’ was yet 
willing, in the brightest days of his glory, to pre- 
side over a Masonic Lodge,and meet on a level 
with the Craft. Having left on record his 
opinion of the institution in these words, that it 
is ‘‘a Society whose liberal principles are found- 
ed in the immutable laws of Truth and Justice,” 
and that ‘* the grand object of Masonry is to pro- 
mote the happiness of the humanrace.”” It seem- 
ed there was a peculiar propriety in honoring 
the day, by those who in addition to the res- 
pect and veneration, which they feel m_ com- 
mon with their countrymen, for his civil and 
military services, his patriotism and worth, felt 
the honorable testimony, he bas left, in favor 
of the principles of Masonry. 

However humble may have been their ef- 
forts, and unostentatious the manner,they knew 
themselves justified in awakening a recollection 
of the virtues of the Man, who erected a mon- 
ument in the hearts of his countrymen, which 
will eyer tower above Marble and Brass; and 
be transmitted fresh and blooming to posterity ; 
when material monuments will moulder and 
decay. This centennial notice of the 
birth of Washigton, is as much more sublime 
than other days noticed in the callendar, in 
honor of kings and potentates, asthe disparity 
of their merits, or the lapse of acentury com- 
pared with the return of a year. The memory 
_ of most distinguished men of other nations, is 
celebrated annually, but this day is to be once 
ina century. We have seen the first; and 
those who may be alive at its future re- 
turn, will feel proud to honor it, as centuries 
revolve. 

The manner of the Celebration was plain 
and simple. The object was to honor the Day, 
by recollecting the distinguished acts of his 
life; and to inspire sentiments of virtue, patri- 
otism, and benevolence in the living. The 
only mark of parade, was to cause the flag of 
the Umon, which he honored and established, 


| fected, by the party; and we believe they have 


The Lodge was opened in due and 

When several of the brethren rehearsed the 
prominent events of Washington’s life; drawn | 
from the revolutionary and federal history of 
our Country. His farewell Address was then 
read—and his answers to some of the Masonic 
addresses, which he received. After which, 
the Lodge closed with one round to his memory, 
with the grand honors. When the Brethren 
partook of a Collation, enlivened by patriotic 
and Masonic songs. At an early hour the 
Lodge was closed in due order; and all retired, 
proud of the occasion which had called them 
together; and happy in being present to cele- 
brate the Centennial Birth day of Grorcer 


solemn 
* 


THE FLOOD. 
The Editors of the Journal of Commerce have heen 
favored with the following extract of a letter, dated 


Cincinnati, Feb. 21, 1832. 

All the towns on the banks of the Ohio, from 
its source to its junction with the Mississippi, 
have been entirely or nearly under water.— 
Very many houses have been carried down the 
stream, the country for many miles lies under 
water, and from the immense tracts of low 
lands in which the water must settle, it is ex- 
pected, by all the medical men, that the yellow 


fever, or some disease equally dreadful, will 
rage from New Orleans through all the great 
| Valley of the Mississippi. 

The influenza and the bitter cold began 


WAsHINGTON. 

Union Lodge, New-London, 

Feb. 22, A. L. 5132. 

There is a good reason to believe, says the) 
Philadelphia Gazette, that the excitement 
called antimasonry, is gradually passing away. 
It has never been rife inthe cities, and in the 
country the love of many for the promulgation 
of its intollerant and persecuting spirit seems 
to wax cold. We have no desire to impugn 
the motives of any who may have entered the 
ranks of that party;—but we think it can be 
demonstrated that it consists of more adven- 


turers than any party which ever had an exist- 
ence since the days of Machiavelli.—- 


We base our belief of the decline of the sect, 
upon the fact that numerous journals devoted 
thereunto, are now defunct; and it cannot be 
supposed that the cause 


will catch, 
With their sureease success.”’ 


In the South, little or nothing has been ef- 


not a solitary journal in their advocacy beyond 
the Potomac. The same statement will apply 
to the South-West. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the prospective pictures presented by sun- 
dry editors on that side, about the individuals 
they intend to place in the Presidential chair, 
in Congress, &c., seem to us peculiarly calcu- 
lated to excite the risible faculties of a good 
natured looker on. 


An eminent antimason says the Legislature 
of Massachusetts held a secret session on Wed- 
nesday last without asking the consent of the 
gentlemen who assemble at the Merchant’s Hall, 


Officers of Morning Star Chapter for 1832. 

Comp. Ocran Dickinson, M. E. H. P. 

ss David Wood, K.; 

Clark B. Stebbins, S.; 
Rufus Rice, C. of H.; 
Abraham G. Tannatt, P. S.; 
John A. Gamber, R. A. C.; 
Charles Stearns, Treas. ; 
George Colton, Secy.; 
Thaddeus C. Eaton, 
Daniel Raynolds, 
Ith Goodman, 
Charles Parks, S.; 
Justin Warriner T.; 


Officers of Mt. Moriah Lodge South Read- 
ing, Ms. the present year. 
Joel Windship, M.; 
J. B. Atwell, S. W.; 
J. Hartshorn, Jr. J. W. 
Joseph Hartshorn, T.; 
Joseph Atwell, S.; 
A. Smith, S. D.; 
Wm. Parker, J. D.; 


M. of V.; 


lin the latter part of November, and from that 
\time, disease, death and distress, have been 
stalking through the streets. No sooner did a 
few warm days appear in the: early part of 
this month, than the rivers which had been 
frozen hard for two months, suddenly broke up 
with tremendous force, carrying destruction as 
they rolled their volumes of ice and snow along 
the shores with a noise like the roaring of can- 
non. Steamboats as large as frigates were 
crushed like egg-shells. Boats loaded with 
wood and coal were smashed to pieces in the 
different Jandings along the river, where they 
had been unexpectedly caught by the ice. 
Before this catastrophe had completed its work, 
the tremendous rais for nights and days inces- 
sant, like the breaking up of the fountains of 
the great deep, melted the snows en the moun- 
tains, and the rivers, (which had been full aN 
the winter,) not being able to contain the tor- 
rents that rushed into them from every quarter, 
overflowed their banks, and swept the plains of 
houses, flocks and herds, with frightful vio- 
lence. From one small town, forty-two houses 
have been carried off. Mills, hotels, ware- 
houses, dwelling houses with their inhabitants, 
have passed by Cincinnati with the speed of 
the Steamboat. Such a scene of destruction I 
never witnessed. Many ofthe families, I know 
had to be taken out of the second story window. 
Many wooden houses are gone off from this, 
city; many upset, and are lashed by cables te 
trees. The meeting houses have been thrown 
‘open to receive the houseless sufferers. Fami- 
lies throw open their doors to receive their 
friends from the lower part of the city. 

The country will not recover the effects of 
the winter and the flood, for some years. The 
richest farms were on the banks of the rivers, 
and many of them, nay whole villages, have 
been swept entirely away. An infant alive in 
its cradle was taken up opposite Cincinnati, and 
afew days after, its mother, hearing of one 
being picked up, came and claimed her child. 
Three children were taken out of a house that 
was going down the current, and a large house, 
with several men and women in the garret, 
went past the city. Whether they have been 
saved or not, I have not heard. 

The cold has come back to-day, and the riv- 
er in the streets and houses is frozen. Coals 
have been three quarters of a dollar a bushel; 
wood ten dollars acord. Such cold I never 
felt except the cold Tuesday in New York 
about five years ago. What the Lord intends 
to do with us I know not. His hand is evi- 
dently at work among the nations of the earth. 
May he give us grace to look to him continual- 


O. Bryant, 


J. Green, Jr. Stewards. ; 


to be displayed during the day, from Groton 
Monument 


P. B. Willey, M.; 
Jesse Pope, T 


ly for direction, and make us satisfied to be 
wherever he has any thing for us to do or te 
suffer. 

In some of the warehouses the water is 6 
feet. All suffer in some shape. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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‘rom the cabin. His father was occupied at the 
time listening to an account of the perils encoun-| show me the log book for some days to come,” 
tered by the captain upon a former voyage. The | He then entered his state room, fastened 
boy climbed up the side of the ship, and stooped the door, and fell upon his bed, sobbing violent- 
over her bulwarks for the purpose of looking 
down upon the broad waves. A frightful situa- 
tion !! 

‘*Your bright-haired boy has gone up the 
cabin stairs,’ said the captain to the father. 
Mr. Albert immediately ascended to the deck; 


POPU 
“THE BOY WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 
: A TALE. 


And there were, too, in the same bark, 
A father ard his son. H. K. Wurre. 


He watched it wistfully, until away — 
Twas borne by the rude wave wherein ’:was cast ; 
Then he himself sunk down. Byron. 


BAB 


‘said, addressing the first officer, ‘‘and do not 


The night watch was set. But not a man 
disturbed the stillness of the deck with a heavy 
‘tread. ‘The Heavens looked cold and bright. 
Naught was heard through the dark hours but 
the light cry of the wheel, as the man at the 
‘helm looked at the binnacle light, and kept the 


Mr. Albert was an Englishman who had mar- 


ried a delicate woman, possessed of amiable man- and all the blood in his cheek shrank to his | vessel up to the wind.—Chrysial Hunler, 

and Mrs. Albert {/heart when he saw the situation of his son,— — 

had the misfortune to find her husband’s pecunia- But the boy gave him no time to think; for, | WEUS CW oe ah af Vo 


partly turning round his neck, and taking his|| = 
smal! hands from their resting place, he attempt- || 
-ed to wave his father towards him. ____ |lall reverence the Holy Land, and all go up to 
At that moment, asea struck the opposite side || orchiy at Jerusalem. With creeds at. vari- 
of the vessel--the boy lost his. balance--he fell ance, they believe yet much in common, and 
into the water, and a huge billow displayed || the same patriarchs are honored in the religion 
‘him upon its swelling back. of all. The first European traveller to Jerusa- 
| The wretched father uttered a dreadful) lem was Arculfus, A. D..703, who found more 
shriek, and sprang over the bulwark into the, relics than are exhibited now;—as the cup us- 


) fA sea. ed at the last supper, the sponge into which 
It would be idle to say Mr. Aibert did not The man at the helm was the only person at} the vinegar was poured, and the lance’ which 


mourn, and useless to Gescribe his grief. ‘The that time upon deck. He instantly left the ‘|pierced the side, The Crusades opened the 
fond heart of a sorrowful husband experienced a) wheel, ran down the cabin stairs, and with a) Holy places to all Europe, but the Saracens 
dreadful void. ; trembling lip, told the master of the accident. | soon recovered possession. In 1441 a travel- 

Feelirg accutely the lossof his wife, and the|| ‘‘ Out with the boat in an istant!’’ roared ler arrived at Damascus, met many discourage- 
derangement of his affairs, Mr. Albert determined the captain, and at the same time, running ments in his way-faring:—the first two persons 
to leave his little living treasure in the care of a| Wildly about the deck, ‘‘ called the fresh watch! who met him knocked him down, A traveller 
| and about shipimmediately! Mate upthe shrouds | of the same period recommends to all his suc- 
and try to gain, by his talents and industry, a set-. directly ; keep a sharp eye upon the poor gen-| | Cessors to make a will, like one going not to 
and try y yy tleman and his boy, and let your arm be direct-| the earthly but tothe heavely Jerusalem. The 
tled home for himself and his boy. | edto where the waves carry them.” firsr protestant made a voyage to Syria from 

Only three years passed over his head before he | ‘The captain was the first to spring into the London in 1581. Wear Candia, in a violent 
realized his wishes; and, with an anxious heart, boat, and his crew eagerly followed him-For | storm the mariners were inclined to lighten the 
he sought again the British shore, to receive his| never did a true American sailor wait for a ship of so much heresy, seeing that he would 
child and carry him tothe land of liberty. Mr. | second order, when his aid was required.— | neither jom in their hy mn to the Virgin, nor 
Albert could not refrain from a father’s and a, Bravery and kindness of heart are often synony- kiss her image. He arrived however, at Jeru- 


ry circumstances ina delicate state, prior to the 
period of giving birth toa first child. A knowl- 
edge of Mr. Albert's difficulties preyed upon the 
fine mind of the wife, and brought on a premature? 
ness. 

A noble, blue-eyed boy beheld a father’s face, 
but at the same moment, a mother’s spirit sought 
a sphere for which her purity and amiable man- 
ners had entitled her. 


Pavesting.—Family Library, Vol. XX VII. 
The Christian, the Jew, and the Mussleman, 


wv 


widowed husband’s tears, when he ‘‘calied back! 
the tangles of the fair boy’s bright locks, and saw,| 
in his laughing eyes, asemblance of his sainted 
mother. 


When Mr. Albert got on board the vessel, 


which was boune for the western continent, oh,! 


how he watched each look, smile, and tear of the 
chil? with the golden locks! Never 
first Adam nurture a plant of paradise with 
more fondness than this father cherished his only | 
son, 

The Bristol channel is always a dangerous one| 
to vesse!s, especially in the winter season—and it 
was at that time of the year Mr. Albert and his 
fair-headed boy left Albion’s isle. Sut the | 


| 


ship bravely rode the waves, and ‘walked the | 


waters like a thing of life.’ The captain had 
the pleasure of safely passing Cape Clear, (the 
most southern point of Ireland,) and was soon 
enabled to get all that a seaman pcsessed of a 
good vessel requires—plenty of sea room. 

Mr. Albert did not leave the side of his little 
child during the period of sea sickness, but, with! 
all the intense anxiety so beautifully displayed in| 
a mother’s love, the father watched the feverish 
form, and ministered to every little fancy. ‘The 
boy was naturally strong, and he soon shook off 
this universal troubler of all persons unused to the 
sea.’ .And then did hedisplay all those beautiful 
wild flights, and innocent joys, which a father’s 
sight’enjoys, and with which every kind disposi- 
tion is gratified. The little merry fellow became 
a favorite with the captain, officers, and even the 
very crew. 

It was on a bright day, when the ship was sail- 
ing -in a southerly direction, that the child stole 


did the). 


mous, 


‘* Pull my lads, for God’s sake pull!” said 
the captain, as he kept turning round, at one. 


|time to see the mate on the mast, pointing | 


out the direction the bedies had taken, and_ 
then steer the boat aright. | 
_ The men did not utter a word; but pulled at, 
the oars with all their power. | 

a drifting sea,” said the captain.— 
Not one of the men answered him; but each 
continued to labor away. | 
| have my fears!—keep a good look out 
the head of the boat, Atkins!”’ 


| Here the captain turned again to look at the 


| directing arm on the ship’s mast; and he turn- | 


ed deadly cold when he saw the mate raise, as- 
if in alarm, his hands on high! 


‘‘God of Heaven!” cried the captain; ‘‘then. 
they have indeed sunk!” 


| 
who was stationed in the bow of the boat. ‘IT. 
‘saw it shake its jaws!—and look, Sam, is that. 
the yellow guiph weed between his teeth?—. 
Surely it can’t be the child’s hair? 

The dreadful catastrophe was soon partly 
told, <A billow, lightly tinged with blood, rose, 
around the boat, and displayed within its centre | 
a huge shark! 
No traces of the poor father was erceiva-| 
ble. ‘The captain grew sick at heart. | 

‘* Take the helm, Atkins,” he said, keeping | 
his eyes fixed on the bottom of the boat. The 
second mate’s cheek had acold tear upon it, 
he, in silence, obeved his commander’s orders. 
And a fine expression of still sorrow was per- |, 
ceivable upon every man composing the boat’s | 
crew. 

Slowly and faithfull 
the side of the ship. 


y did the captain ascend 


‘*T saw it,’”’ exclaimed the second officer, || 


salem, where the monks ‘‘dieted him of free 
cost, and he fared reasenable well.” 

| From Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, the pilgrim 
enters the rosy plain of Sharon, where there is 
now aprofusion of roses, white and red, and of 
narcissus, lily, and carnation. By degrees the 
traveller passes over the olive. district, to the 
“© hill country,”’? which he follows till all vege- 
tation, even of the very mosses, disappears.— 
Having gained and descended a lofty hill, he 
‘sees at the extremity of the plain, a line of goth- 
ic walls with square towers, and the tops of a 
few buildings rising above them. This is the 
captal of David, the desolate Jerusalem, 
Doctor Clarke describes the approach as in- 
dicating a flourishing and stately metropolis, 


with domes, towers, palaces, churches, and 


‘monastaries. ‘The existence of the city is a 
miracle, like the nationality of its rightful peo- 
iple, scattered over every land. In a barren 
country, without water, or commerce, it has 
little to support it, but pilgrims, and its charac- 
ter for sanctity. ‘Tlie marque of Omar, a place 
rigidly closed to Christians, is supposed to be 
the spot of Sclomen’s Temple: tradition is net 
without authority, among a people who have 
lived without interruption in the same city 


and felt a great reverence for the sacred 


place. 

The Holy Sepulchre, to reseve which there 
were more than three centuries of Crusades, 
is under a dome. A tomb orsarcophagus ofmar- 
ble, in the Greek fashion is exhibited in it.— 
Lamps are constantly burning and the vault 
resounds with the groans and sobbing of devo- 
tees, 

On Calvary is shown a hole in the rock, 
where it is said the cross was fixed; but the 
cross they have not the hardihood to show.— 


‘Let me not be called during the night,” he 


Tn Italy and Spain, however, thcre are, beams: 


= | 
| 
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enough of it to build a ship of the line. 
morable fissure in the rock is shown which was 
made at the crucifixion; it runs downto an un- 
known depth, though it is narrow. A contest 
for the occasional possession of the holy sepul- 
chre is still carried on to blood, between the 
followers of the Greek and of the Roman 
Church, who reciprocally and religiously hate 
each other more than they do the Turks or 
Jews. It is in fact the slightest shades of be- 
liefthat generally engender the greatest theo- 
logical hatred. 

Wilson saw many Jews walking about the 
holy places, and reposing along the brook Ked- 
ron: the reply universally given to him when | 
asking why they came to Jerusalem, was. this: 
die in the land of our fathers.” The faith 
of the Jews in: the coming of the Messiah, is’ 
perfect: ‘‘ Heavy is our captivity, say they, 
heavy is our burden, heavy is our slavery; aux- 
iously we wait ior redemption.” At this 
ment the Hebrews scattered over the earth are 
as numerous as when David ruled over the ten’ 
tribes; all live in the future rather than the 
present, and look forward for the re-assembling 
of the dispersed. 
interest in the lands where they live; their patri- 
ctism is for a distant country. They. seldom 
hold land in any country, and it may be said 
that they call no spot of all this earth, their, 
own.” | 

The pool of Bethesda is the only place in 
which antiquaries admit the existence of the 
original architecture: it is the last remnant of. 
antiquity leftin Jerusalem as it appeared in the. 
days of Solomon. ‘The locality of a spring is. 
easily preserved; and at Bethlehem is shown 
the well of which David longed to taste, and 
from whence his mighty men brought him the 
water. The convent over the spet of the nati-, 
vity was built by Helena, who raised so many 
churches in Palestine. The circumstances 
that point out the spot of the nativity, are so. 
numerous and clear, that Dr. Clarke, the 
most sceptical of all pilgrims, is a believer in. 
this. 

The waters of the Dead Sea are still full of | 
- salt and bitterness; and_no fish swims in them. 
The extent of the lake is seventeen miles by, 
nineteen. ‘The water is heavy, and incredibly 
buoyant. The bather lying still upon it, will 
have at least one fourth of his body above the’ 
water. It gives a sensation like that of lying’ 
on a feather bed. But there is great resistence 
in moving through the water. Considerable 
pressure is necessary to sink a piece of wood, 
which, when the pressure is removed, springs: 
up like a cork. The Jordan, a few miles from 
the lake, is fifty feet broad, and six feet deep, 
near the shore—though it varies at different | 
seasons. | 

Olives are the great staple at Palestine, and. 
a principal part of the consists in rice and_ 
fruits. ‘There is every variety of soil; the! 
desert where no root strikes and districts rich-, 
er than any in Italy or Spain.— Courier. 


From the American Traveller. 
THE DAWN OF FREEDOM. 


WRITTEN IN COMMEMORATION OF WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTH DAY. 
Spirit of Freedom ! hail, 
With radiant form so beautiful !—the air 
Brightens, and hill and dale 
Like Eden bloom, as thou with mien so fair 
Dost smile upon our land ; 
Joy trips along her primrose path, with hght 
And merry step, and with thy form so bright, 
By wav ng breezes fanned, 
Sports in soft dalliance in her shady bowers, 
Kisses thy brow, and wreathes it with sweet flowers. 


The me-||. 


They have no country, no |, 


And hast thou from thy home, 
Freedom ! on high, upon our shore come down— _ 
In all thy gladness come ? : 
Thou ! for whom ancient ones, with princely crown, 
And jewellec diadem, 
Did sigh to see, and welcome to their arms . 
Unveiling to our eyes at last the charms 
Which thou didst hide from them? ° 
Hail to thee ! from the mansions of thy birth, 
Coming to make thy home upon the earth. 


Freedom ! thy son is born! 
Thine—from his cradle to his honored grave— 
The rising of that morn 
A nation welcomes—for he comes to save 
The good, the great, the wise, 
Bends o’er him where he lies, and smiles, as thou 
Dost come to him, kissing his youthful brow, 
And to his infant eyes 
Unveil’st the future, where, though clouds appear, 
Thy star is seen to brighten his career. 


Hark ! red war’s thunder drum 
Is heard to sound, and bright swords shine afar, 
And godlike warriors come ; 
The silken banners wave with stripe and star, 
And neighing steeds come on! 
Fall by his side his brave compeers, and die, 
Clasp.ng the angel form of victory, 
Their crowns of glory won. 
The cannon’s voice speaks out from hill and shore, 
Shaking the old world’s thrones in its dread roar. 


As she unveils to hira 
The stirrings scenes, where victory smiles through 
war-clouds, fading dim, 
Lo ! the star of Independence o’er the blue 
Horizon, dawns at last, 
Streaming its glorious light along the sky, 
Sending its cheerful beams upon the eye, 
That watched it, overcast; 
And millions gaze, free as the light and wind— 
Free as the birthright freedom of the mind. 


Dear to our hearts the day 

That Freedom dawned, and thou her son wast born— 
Years come and pass away, 

But fadeiess memory delights to tarn 
And linger round thy name ; 

The patriot’s bosom burns with purer glow 

At thought of thee, and years new splendor throw 
O’er thy undying fame : 

Pilgrims from every nation seek thy tomb, 

And cull the sweetest flowers that o’er thee bloom ! 


From the Albany Gazette. 

The correspondent who sent us the following, 
says it was related to him, some years since, 
by an officer of Washington’s army. He 
caused it to be published in this city, some 
time since, and he now asks its re-publication 


to show that the stories lately told about him 
are not correct. 


THE IMMORTAL WASHINGTON. 


‘Some twenty years since being in company 
with a native citizen of New Jersey, a venera- 
ble old gentleman, then 70 years of age, and 


for aught your correspondent knows, is. still! 


living—he said he was personally acquainted 
with the father of our country; General Wash- 
ington; and, in the course of our conversation, 
related the following occurrence, which the 
venerable old gentleman said he was knowing 
to have actually occurred in New Jersey, du- 
ring the revolutionary war. 


walking in a pleasant grove, within a quarter 
of a mile of the army, apparently in deep re- 
flection——-when the farmer suddenly approached 
him, and accosted him with the usual compli- 


1 


Gen. Washing-' 
ton was discovered by a farmer deliberately 


ments. The General after returning the com- 
-pliment, took the farmer by the hand, led hinr 
to the verge of the grove, then pointing to a 
‘spire of about a mile distant, said, ‘‘ Friend 
what church, is that?” ‘‘ That, sir, is a Pres- 
byterian church of which I am a communicant.” 
‘** Pray, sir, hold you service there to-mor- 
row ?” (next day being Sunday.) ‘‘ Yes, sir: 
and Ihave the pleasure to inform you, that 
the Lord’s Supper, is to be administered there 
to-morrow.”’ ‘The General thanked him, bowed, 
returned to the camp, ordered his horse, called 
on the minister, and enquired of him whether 
the Lord’s Supper was to be administered by 
him the next day. The Rey. gentleman said, 
‘Yes sir.” ‘‘ 1 am informed, sir,” said Wash- 
ington, ‘‘ that you are pastor of a Presbyterian 
congregation.” am,” said the minister. 
‘© Well, sir, I feel desirous to partake with 


you ; but as I consider myself of the Episco- 


pal order, would you have any objections to 
‘permit me to participate with you?” ‘* Hap- 
py, indeed, would I feel to offer you the hand 
of christian fellowship, but, sir, you are a 
istranger. If, however, I may be allowed to 
judge frem your external appearance, you hold 
a high rank in General Washington’s army—a 
‘line from him, sir, as to your standing as 
'a pious man, will be all, and all sufficient.”— 
«* Pray, sir, do you know Washington?” ‘I 
do not; but, sir, we know him as a good man: 
yes, and a pious man—very few to be compared 
with him.” ‘* You may, sir, have an objec- 
tion to me as an Episcopalian, or what is com- 
‘monly called, of the church of England.”— 
** No, sir, the table to which you will be ad- 
‘mitted, (by Washington’s recommendation) ‘ is 
‘the Lord’s table—not the Presbyterian’s table.’ 
‘Solemn silence pervaded the parlor some mo- 
‘ments; when that sweet delicacy, so peculiar 
‘to our country’s father, came in contact with a 
duty paramount to all earthly considerations, 
he broke silence, and said, ‘‘ I thank you, sir; 
‘permit me to inform you that I am George 
Washington.” The Rev. gentleman was dumb 
for a few moments—but soon recovered from 


“his surprise—then caught the General by the 


hand, and said, ‘‘General Washington !— 
‘come, sir, and welcome. Yes, General, it will” 
‘prove a happy day; my congregation will re- 
Joice, and feel proud to have so sincere a chris- 
‘tian at the feast.”” The good, yes, the great- 
est of the great—he who now enjoys the ele- 
vated mansion on the right hand of our blessed 
‘Savior, who suffered on Calvary’s mount—and 
partook of the sacred emblems in commemora- 
tion of Him, who said, “as often as you eat, 
'as often as you drink, do it in remembrance of 


CAPTIOUSNESS OF INFIDELITY. 

Pertness and ignorance may ask a question 
in three lines, which it will cost the learning 
and ingenuity of thirty pages: to answer-— 
When this is done, the question shall be trium- 
phantly asked again the next year, as if nothing 
had ever been written on the subject. And 
as people in general, for one reason or other, 
like short objections better than long answers 
in the mode of despufation, the:odds must be 


content with those of our friends who have 


honesty and erudition, candor and patience 
study both sides of the question.— 
Horne. 


Roasting dissipates less of the nutrative parts 
of the meat. Roasted meat is, therefore, more 
nourishing than boiled, but much more stima- 
lating. A 


| Neyer keep a carriage, or a country) seat, 
until you are independent, and.can leave, your 


wife and children so. 


| 
| to 
| 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. ||treachery to political friends; the fifth, as a po" ||sations of the Empress, which appear in the 
ce ~-- litical maniac; and the last, for everything||volume, are from originals understood to be 

pane eee ee that is foul, corrupt, and unmanly. These are//still in possession of her family, or from sour- 
=|'Stone’s ‘‘ distinguished” coadjutors. There;,ces equally authentic.”” We have room only 
Wim L. that are others behind the screen,—some North-||for a single extract, containing an account of 
the fame which his editorial dishonesty 18 | ery men”—whose cowardly conduct sufficient-||the first examination of her husband : 
calculated to attach to his memory, may prove ‘ly indicates int purpose snd 
ephemeral and fleeting; strange as it may the vileness of their measures. Their time!) « Alexander has been examined to-day, and to-mor 
determined to perpetuate will soon come, It will require more cunning! row I shall have permission to visit him. ‘The 
the infamy of his political career, by transmit- and craft than they are thought to possess, to ‘dent of the committee is « good enough man, but void 
escape the just indignation and merited con- @!! energy ; whom I know not how many quintals of 


manly conduct, in a shape more tangeable tempt which await them, from tell’ thealted fat deprive of movement, ideas, and almost of speech. 
and lasting. By a note to which he has_ affix- With the best intentions in the world, he has less an- 
ed his own proper signature, we are informed)! i. true that Stone did beset some 

tives late, gets to his chair puffing and blowing, falls 
that he is soon to enlighten his seems tinguished Masons” at the Baltimore National, down heavily, and, when at length he is seated, re- 
with a new book Republican Convention, and insult them with mains a quarter of an hour without speaking. Mean- 
lation of the horrible secrets of the Masonic the base proposition alluded to; but, with the while a secretary reads reports which be does not hear, 
Institution! We had thought that Miller, exception of acene hell dacon * political miscre- ‘though affecting to listen ; sometimes he falls asleep 
Bernard, Allyn, and other antimasonic va- 


ants who would barter their eternal salvation || circumstance which prevents not 
grants, had disclosed—thrown open to the 


for offi h d hj "4 his vil "his awaking just in time to sign what he has neither 
searching eye of day—everything appertaining or office, they treated him and his vile propo-| heard nor understood. As to the ‘examinations which 
to Masonry. So antimasonic conventions, and 


sals with deserved scorn and contempt. There ‘he commences, and which all of bis colleagues contin- 
e is not a ‘‘ distinguished Mason” in the country | ue, there are some atrocious, a great number ridiculous 
papers, and seceders, have most unequivocal- | , 


ly testifyed and aflirme Egg ele Neaangaag guint who would not esteem it derogatory to his re-| but all more ‘or less curious. What, indeed, can be 


putation to be cencerned with Wm. L. Stone _ more remarkable than to beheld its highest orders in- 
surprise to learn, that all they had reveal-|': | 
Pat in any public measure whatever. There is 
ediand sworn to, was to go for nothing! And 


| terrogated before those who, notwithstanding their ele- 

| not a ‘‘distinguished”’ man in the country who 

Work’ of) laying the perfid ind ribaldry of a being sunk so low Si 
forthe lbvinig in the estimation of public opinion, nclosed I send youan outline of my husband’s 


; : . lito effect some dishonorable object in which he | examination, in which, as you will perceive, the ridicu- 
editor of the New York Commercial Advertis- is unwilling to hazard his ph fe __| lous contends with the horrible. Such are the two fea- 
er! a man who has never yet written a para- 8 , ; 


{Stone is a mere tool—a cat’s paw—in the hands | 
graph on the subject which does not contain ‘* President —Who are you? 
more falsehoods than truths! He tells us that||°. Police’ 
| 


Josephine to her Aunt. 


i! M. de Beauharnais.—A man, and a Frenchman. 
his work will “‘ comprise many interesting de- they have done with him—when he wee lon-||  President.—None of your gibes here! I demand 
wid not b efore the public!” — ger cater to their vile passions, they will cast 

These are to be given to us in “the form of ‘a him back into the obscurity from which they 
series of letters,addressed, by permission, to the 
Hon. John Quincy Adams.”’ This is as it should * The fact, as we understand it, is as follows. Stone | M. de B.—Feudal, you would say. It is certain, a 
be:—it is in character. The pander is worthy called on all the members of the Baltimore Convention || 


name without the particle would be more rational.— 


and solicited their attendance at a meeting to consider |. 
of his master—and the subject 13 worthy of them the expediency of the measure alluded i Ten indi- |) ere offence, if it be one, comes of time and my ances- 


both. viduals only consented to meethim: andyhen assembled 
“< ° . a majority of the ten were opposed to the proposed,, -Znother Member.—Ah* so you have got ancestors ! 
Stone says, ‘‘the execution of this work measure. | The confession is an honest one ; it is well to kn ; 
was undertaken at the suggestion of distinguish ! ar ee 
mgwsh- 


much, Note that, citizens ; he has a grandfather, and 
ed gentlemen in various parts of the country.”|| Memos or tHe Emrress Joseruine.— 


hae | makes no secret of it. [Here nine of the twelve mem- 
Stone is proverbial for doing up matters under || It is not often that we meet with a volume al-) pers composing the committee fell a-laughing. One of 


the patronege of ‘‘distinguished gentlemen!””— fording so much interest, and withal so much those who, amid the general gayety, had maintained an 
A few weeks since he had ‘‘ample opportuni-||important information, as the little work before |, appearance of seriousness, cailed out, in a loud tone, 
ties of conferring with many distinguished Ma-|jus. Every thing relative to the French Revo-| Fogle! who:dase nat that 
from nearly every State in the Union,”||Iution, to Bonaparte, and to the extror dinary ji masty parchments? Is it this man’s fault if his creden- 
d he told at had ‘tials have net been burned? Citizen, I advise thee to 
and he to at it had been agreed to call times am which he bestow them here with the committee, and I give thee 
convention in New York, to abolish the Insti-||terest by the whole civilized world. Josephine | jn¢ assarance that a good bonfire sil scon render us 
tution. But the convention has not been call-||Was an important actress in the scenes of that 


an account of thine ancestors.’ Here a ridiculous !augh- 
ed, nor will it be-—by ‘‘distinguished Masons,’’||revolution. She was not merely a witness, but ter took possession of the entire of the honorable 


Wm L. Stone, and his antimasonic associates, || 2 principal in most of the prominent events of council, and not without much difficulty could the fat 
may hold a convention; but ‘‘ distinguished those times. As Madame Beauharnais, she president recall the 
common with suchmen. Stone’s ‘‘distinguish- ror,’’ in the massacre of her husband, and the 
ed” personages are men like Thurlow Weed,} imprisonment of herself. And as Madame calling him to order, for having vsed the plural te 
‘Frank Granger, Myron Holly, J. Q. Adams, Bonaparte, she enjoy ed the fruits of that reign. ||, suspected citizer. Hereupon the uproar began a- 
Richard Rush and Solomon Southwick. The|/She rose from the dungeon of the prison to the |;new more violently than ever, from the word Munsieur 
first, * distinguished as having trimmed the|| exalted station ‘of Empress of France! The having been applied to the_president by the member as 
dead body of Munroe, to make ‘a good history of her life therefore, necessarily fur- a joke. ~— ones ei — hasbeen 
mest, as being ‘‘ six feet high and fair propor- and of the singular events with which she was congratulate himself in having for judges magistrates 
tioned ;” the third, for his skill in abstracting|;™mediately connected. And such is the char- 


of such a joyous disposition. 
$90,000 from the New York Canal Fund;—j|ja@cter of the work to which we would refer the}|  p,.o:4 1, with an important air.—Dost take our 


‘the. fourth, for his political hypocrisy, and| reader. ‘‘ The numerous letters and conver- || operations for farees? Thou art prodigiously deceived. 


M. de B.—Eugene-Aiexander de Beauharnais, 
_ A Member.—No de, if you please ; it is too aris- 
‘tocratic. 


BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR 


— 


The suspected citizen is right, colleagues, in calling us 
his judges ; that title ought to restore us to gravity.— 
Formerly, it was permitted to laugh, now we must be 
serious. 

M. de B.—Such is the distinction between the old 
and new regime, 

President. —Proceed we then seriously, and continue 
the examination. Citizen Jarbac (to one of the secre- 
taries), be’st thou there ?—( Jo M.de B.) Thy titles 
and qualities ? 

M. de B.—A French citizen, and a general in the 
service of the republic. 

A Member.—President, he does not declare all he 
was formerly a— 

Another Member.—A prince or a baron, at least. 


M. de B., smiling.—Only a yicomte, if so please 
you, and quite enongh too. 
President.—Enough ! it is a great deal too much ; ; 80 


you confess being a noble. jal 
'| their tragedies played every night at the Theatre Fran- 


M. de B.—I confess that so men called me, and so, 
for some time, I believed, under the reign of ignorance, | 
habit, and prejudice. 

President.—Acknowledge also that you are not yet 
entirely disabused. 

M. de B.—The obstinacy of some men who persist. 
in combating a chimera preserves for such things a| 
sort of reality. As for myself, I have regarded the il-, 
lusion as dissipated. Reason had taught me that there | 
could exist no distin¢tions save those which result from 
virtue, talent, or service ; a sound policy has since de-| 
monstrated to me that there ought to exist none others. 

Citizen Nevil.—That I call reasoning from prin- 
ciple. 

President.—Without denying the consequences, 
whence has the accused derived these principles? From 
the Constitutional Assembly ! 

M. de B.—\ consider it an honor to have been a 
member of that assembly. | 

President.—Did you not even preside there ? 

M. de B.—Yes, citizen ; and at an ever memorable 
era. | 
President. —That was,—after the flight of the ty-| 
rant ? 

M. de B.—That was on the occasion of the journey 
of Louis XVI. to Varennes, and on his return. 

A Member:'—For a bet, the citizen does not consider 
Louis Capet to have been a tyrant. 

M. de 5.—History will explain, and posterity will 
pronounce. 

Citizen Nevil.—The question here is not what citi- 
zen Beauharnais thinks, but what he has done. 

President.—Just—most just: see we, then, what 
citizen Beauharnais has done. 

M. de B.—Nothing ; and that in a distempered 
time, I conceive to have been the best of all proceed- 
ings. 

President.—Thus you declared for no party ? 

M. de B.—No—If by party you mean factions which 
hate each other, rend the state, and impede the reign 
of the laws, and the strengthening of the republic: 
but yes—if by party you understand the immense ma- 
jority of the French people who desire mdependence 
and liberty : of that party am I. 


| 
| 


| 


A Member.—It remains tp be known through what 
means of adlierence ? 

M.de B.—I should prefer, in order to persuade, the 
means employed by reason,—to convince those of sen- 
timent : against anarchy, by turns the cause and the 
effect of factions, l nevertheless believe that it js not 
forbidden to employ force. But I require that it be 
used so as not to be abused ; that men have recourse to 
it rarely, and that they yield to humanity whatever they 
can take from severity without compromising the safe- 
ty of the state. 


A Member (it was the old wretch charged with the 
arrest of my husband).—Humanity! humanity! In 
certain mouths, such language is suspected. — 


M. de B. —And ought to be so, if it ‘signify pity for 
wilful criminals: but it is respectable when invoked 
in favor of inexperience and _ error. 


A Member.—Such is the tone held by all moderates. 


M de B.—Moderation is the daughter of reason, 
and the mother of power , why should I be violent and 
agitated, if, in a sound state of mind,I feel myself 
vigorous through calmness, and powerful by wisdom? 

Nevil.—I assure you, citizens, that neither Rous- 
seau, nor Mably, nor Montesquieu ever wrote any thing 
more sensible. 


1 Member.—Who are these people ? do they belong 
to the section ? 


Another Member.—Don't you see they are Feuil- 
lans? All that has the smack of moderatism, and is 
not worth a ——. 

President.—You are a}l wrong, citizens ; these are 
authors of the reign of Louis XIV., and you may see 


cais.’’ 


‘*Here a new uproar ensued, some defending, oth- 
ers impugning, these novel discoveries in literary histo- 
ry. My husband would have smiled in derision, had 
he not sighed to think in whose hands the fate of his 
fellow-citizens had thus been placed. Nevil, by labor- || 
ing to bring back the debate to its proper object, en- 
deavored to terminate a sitting equally painful and lu- 
dicrous. After some absurd and irrelevant interroga- 
tories, the president decided for the provisional deten- 
tion of Alexander. ‘ Time will thus be affurded,’ so 
concluded his address, with revolutionary forethought, 
‘ for convicting you : and you, citizen, will have leisure 
for your defence. If you love your country, you can 
serve it as well by your resignation as by your activity : 
and if liberty be dear to you, it will become much more 
so ina prison. Thereupon, I remit you, not as culpa- 
ble—God forbid ! but as one who may become guilty. 
You will be inscribed upon the registers of the Luxem- 
bourg merely with this favorable 1emark : Convicted 
of being suspected.’ ”’ 


‘« Few women ever passed through such ex- 


traordinary changes of fortune, and none has; 


displayed more patient endurance under trials 
and reverses, or more affecting self-distrust and 
singleness of heart, when surrounded by great- 
ness,” than the subject of this memoir. By 
all who wisely prefer, or whose duty leads them 
to cultivate, the virtues and dispositions which 
in domestic life impart a charm beyond all that 
greatness can bestow, the life of Josephine, 
(says the author, ) will be viewed with pleasure, 
and in many things may be imitated not with- 
out advantage. 


The work constitutes the 28th number of 
Harpers’ Family Library, and we would com- 
mend it to the favorable notice of the reader. 


State Banxrupr Law.—On Tuesday, the House, 
on motion of Mr. Fuller of Boston, (says the Centinel,) 
took up the State Insolvent Law, and agreed to the 
amendments offered by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The Judges of Probate are to be commis- 
sioners under the act in the respective counties. Any 
person who owes over $500, and cannot pay, may take 
the benefit of the act. The assent of half in number 
and value, of the creditors is necessary to the discharge. 
All property to be surrendered, and five per cent to be 
given the debtor, when the dividends from his property 
shall yield fifty per cent to the creditor. Such allow- 
ance tothe debtor is not, however to exceed $500.— 
Cases are stated in which the creditors may commence 
process, and cause general possession to be taken of a 
debtor’s property as an insolvent. The bill is necegsa- 


Taeatricayt.—The manager of the Tremont Thea- 
tre has offered a rich and brilliant treat to the lovers of 
the Opera, the past week. Cinderella has been revived 
in a style of magnificence, not exceeded, if equalled, by 
anything of the kind ever presented to a Boston audi- 
ence. The music is by Rossini, The scenery by 
| Jones, to whom great praise is justly due. The ‘‘Ro- 
mantic Haunt of the Faries, on the boarders of an en-. 
tensive Lake,”’ is a beautifal scene. The ‘* Hall’? is 
indeed ‘‘ splendid.’? The Machinery is by Johnstone, 
and the effects of ite movements are truly magical.— 
|Mrs. Austin, from the Park Theatre, New York, has 
been engaged for a limited number of nights, to enact 
the part of Cinderella; in which character she appears 
to great advantage. Asa singer she is perhaps equal 
to any in the country. Mr. Walton, formerly of the 
Federal street Theatre, has also been engaged. He 
was alwaysa favorite with the Boston audience; though 
by no means the best singer we have heard. The 
‘Opera will probably be repeated every night next week. 
‘It is a brilliant scenic spectacle, worthy of the public 


Hon. E. Daccerr—member of the Senate from 
|Bristol county, died at his lodgings in this city, on 
Sunday evening last. He was attacked on the 22d ult. 
‘with the prevailing influenza, which, accompanied by 
fever, terminated his existence. He was a resident of | 
Attleboro’, to which place his remains have been re- 
moved. He was about 70 years of age. 


Agreeably to a memorandum kept by the Rev. Dr. 
Cathcart, of York, (says a Penn. paper,) it appears 
that one hundred and nine murders were committed ~ 
jn the United States, within the year 1831. Some of 
these were of the most appalling kind, such as parents by 
their children, and children by their parents, husbands 
by their wives, and wives by their husbands, 
&c. A large portion of them are regarded as the con- 
sequence of an intemperate use of ardent spirits. 


ScARLET The Gazette of the 
28th says:--‘‘ The scarlet fever is raging to great 
‘extent in this section of our State. Numerous deaths 
occur almost daily, the principal part of which are _ 
children. In some cases 2 or 3 have been lying dead in 
the same house at one time.’’ 


Fore1Gn.—Parliament re-assembled on the 17th 
Jan. It wasstated that the Prussian Government had 
ratified the treaty relative to Belgium, conditionally, the 
ratification to take effect only in case it should be.ex- 
changed with those ofall the other powers. It was re- 
ported that ‘the Russian Government, had come to the 
determination of not ratifying the treaty, and that the 
Austrian Government had come to the same resolution. 
There was a destructive fire in Glasgow, by which seve- 
ral warehouses were destroyed. The value of proper- 
ty lost is estimated at 150,0007, most of which was in- 
sured. The last official reports respecting the cholera 
states that on the 17th there remained in all the dis- 
eased places 145 cases, new cases on the 17th 45, re- 
covered 33,deaths 8. New cases at Newcastle 15, 
Gateshead 0, North Shields and Tynemouth 3.— 
Whole number of cases from the commencement in 
England, 1429, deaths 460 Fever prevailed to an 
alarming extent in Glasgow, and many deaths occur- | 
ed. 

THe Misstonary Question.—-The Supreme 
Court of the United States, at Washington has revers- 
ed the judgemnt ofthe Court of Georgia, by which 
the Rev. Mr. Worcester and Dr. Butler were imprison- 
ed. 

The man, lately found murdered near New Orleans, 
with 33 stabs, was one of the four malefactors; he 
had shown symptoms of repentance and they feared he 
would inform of them: the three are in prison. 


The Legislature of Maine has passed an act to incor- 
porate the City of Portland. The Senate have passed a 


rily of considerabie length. 


resolve to choose Presidential electors by general ticket. 
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“THE RUINED ABBEY OF TIMOLFAGUE. 


Transiated from the Irish of O’ Catane. 
BY MR, FURLONG. 


Mr. Fortonc was a poet of genius, and a prolific 
contributor to the London periodicals. He died, in the 
meridian of tife, in the City of Dublin, about three 
years ago. We perceive by the Literary Gazette, that 
an edition of his poems and miscellaneous essays has | 
been published lately in London, * 

Timoleague Abbey, of which we will give a descrip- 
tion in our topography of the County of Cork, was 
founded by St. Mologa, in the sixth century. Its ruins, 
still grand in decay, stand on a precipitous rock, over- 
looking the Bay of Barrymore. ‘The relies of its architec- 
ure afford evidence of its pristine elegance.-— Shield. 


Abroad one night in loneliness I stroll’d, 
Along the wave-worn beach my footpath lay ; 
Struggling the while with sorrows yet untold, 
Yielding to cares that wore my strength away ; 
On as [ moved, my wayward musings ran 
O’er the strange turns that mark the fleeting life of 
man. 


The little stars shone sweetly in the sky ; 

Not one faint murmur stole from sea or shore ; 
The wind with silent wing went slowly by, 
_ As though some secret on its path it bore ; 
All was calm,—tree, flower, and shrub, stood still, 
And the soft moonlight slept on valley and on hill. 


Sadly and slowly on my path of pain 
I wandered, idly brooding o’er my woes ; 
Till ful! before me on the far stretched plain, 
The ruin’d abbey’s mouldering walls arose ; 
Where far from crowds, from courts and courtly crimes, 
The sons of virtue dwelt, the boast of better times. 


I paused—I stood beneath the lofty door, 

Where once the friendless and the poor were fed ; 
That hallow'd eatrance, that in days of yore, 

Still open'd wide to shield the wanderer’s head ; 
The saint, the pilgrim, and the book Jearn’d sage, 
The knight,the travelling one, and the worn man of age. 


Isat me down in melancholy mood, 
y furrow’d cheek was res! ing on my hand, 
I gazed upon that scene of solitude, 
The wreck of all that pity had plann’d 5 
To my aged eyes the tears unbidden came, 
Tracing in that sad spot our glury and ourshame. 


‘<¢ And oh!” cried I, as from my breast the. while 
The straggling sigh of soul felt anguish broke ; 
‘A time there was, when through this storm-touched 
pite, 
In other tones the voice of echo spoke ; 
Here other sounds and sights were heard and seen— © 
How alter’d is the place fram what it once hath been!”’ 


‘* Here in soft strains the solemn mass was sung— 
Through these long aisles the brethren bent their 
way— 
Here the deep bell its wonted warning rung, 
To prompt the lukewarm loitering one to pray— 
Here the full choir sent forth its stream of sound, 
And the raised censor flung rich fragrance far around.”’ 


How changed the scene! how lonely now appears 
The wasted aisle, wide arch and lofiy wall ; 
The sculptured shape—the pride of other years, 
Now darken’d, shaded, sunk and broken all; 
The hail, the rain, the sea blown glaes have done 
Their worst to crown the wreck by impious man begun. 


Through the rent roof the aged ivy creeps— 
Stretched on the floor the skulking fox is found— 
The drowsy owl beneath the altar sleeps, 
And the pert daws keep chattering all around— 


The hissing weazle lurks apart unseen, 
And slimy reptiles craw! where holy heads have been. 


In the refectory ; now no food remains— 
The domitory boast not of a bed— 
Here rite or sacrifice no longer reigns ; 
Prior~-brethren—prayers—and fasts and form are 
fled ; 
Of each—of all, here rests not now a trace, 
Save in these time-bleached bones that whiten o’er the 
place. 


Oh! that such powerto baseness was decreed ! 


Oh! that mischance such triumphs should supply— 


That righteous Heaven should let the vile succeed, 


And leave the lonely virtuous one to die ! 
Oh, justice! in the struggle where wert thou? 
Thy foes have left this scene c..anged as we see it now. 


I too have changed—my days of joy are done, 
| My limbs grow weak, and dimmness shades mine eye, 
Friends, kindred, children, drooping one by one, 
Beneath these walls now mouldering round me lie, 
My leok issad, my heart has sunk in grief, 
Oh, death! when wilt thou come and lend a wretch 
relief? 


TO A JEWESS OF ALTONA. 
THomas CAMPBELL. 


The following fragment, by the author of the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, has never, so far as we are aware, ap- 
‘peared in print, except in the pages of the ** South 
African Journal,’’? a Magazine commenced at Cape 
|Town, in 1824, by Mr. Thomas Pringle, of which only 
one or two numbers appeared.— Editors of Lit. Jour. 


Oh Judith! had our lot been cast 

In that remote and simple time, 
When, shepherd swains, thy fathers pass’d 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast, 

To Judah’s happy clime ;— 


My song upon the mountain rocks, 
Had echoed oft thy rural charms, 
And had I fed thy father’s flocks, 
Oh Judith of the :aven locks, 
To win thee to my arms ! 


~ Our tent beside the murmur calm 
Of Jordan’s grassed-vested shore, 
Had sought the shadow of the palin, 
And blest with Gilead’s holy balm 
Qu: hospitable door. 


At faillng night, or ruby dawn, 

Or yellow moonlight’s welcome cool, 
With health and gladness we had drawn, 
From silver fountains on the lawn, 

Our pitcher brimming full. 


How sweet to us at sober hours 
The bird of Salen: would have sung, 
In orange or in almond bowers,— 
Fresh with the bloom of many flowers, 
Like thee forever young ! 


But ah! my love, thy father’s land— 

It sheds no more a spicy bloom, 
Nor fills with fruit the reaper’s hand ! | 
But wide its silent wilds expand, 

A desert and a tomb ! 


Yet, by the good and golden hours 

That dawn’d those rosy fields among— 
By Zion's palm-enriched towers— 
By Salem’s far forsaken bowers, 


And long-forgotten song. 
* 


* 


A MOTHER’S SMILE. é 
A Morner’s smile! oh. who can tell 
~The charms of that enliv’ning spell ? 
What did our infant cares beguile ? 
The young heart’s joy—a Mother's smile! 


Oh ! it is bright, and brighter far 

Than the first ray of evening’s star ; 
Soft as the Moon, when from her bow’r 
She flings her light at midnight hour ! 


When health declines, and sorrows spread 
Their pale-fuc’d legions round our bed, 

A Father’s care may sooth our woes, 

And lull the spirit to repose—_ 


But give me in the sunless hour, 

\: hen fate displays her darkest pow’r, 
That light, enkindled from above, 

A Mother’s smile! the beam of love. 


A Lawyer in Massachusetis wrote *‘raseal’* inthe hat 
of a brother lawyer, who on discovering it, entered a 
complaint, in open court, against the trespasser who he 
said had taken his hat and written his own name in it. 


Masonic Temple. 
NNIN, & CO, have just published at the 
Senrfelder Lithographic Rooms, 61 Cornhill, a 
splendid view of the Masonic Tempe, recently 
erected by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in Tre- 
mont-street. 


For sale at the principal Bookstores in 
the City. 


March 10, 


Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
N orice is hereby given that a Quarterly Com- 
munication of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts will 
be held at the Masonic Tempue, Boston, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 14th day of March next. at 7 
o’clock, P. M. for the transaction of such business as 
may regularly ceme before it. 

Officers and members of the Grand Lodge, Mastere, 
Wardens and Proxies of Lodges, with all others cen- 
cerned, will take due notice and govern themselves ac- 


cordingly. Per Order. 
THOMAS POWER, G. See. 
Feb. 25. 
FURNITURE WAR?tHOUSE, 


JOHN HEWS, 
No.5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
60, Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 


EEPS constantly tor sale a general assortment of 
House Furniture, viz. 


Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembroke, Breakfast, 
Card and Work ‘Uables, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet ‘tables and Glasses, Wash Stands, common and 
fancy Chairs, Fasy d.. Cradles, Looking Giasses of all 
sizes, Couches and Sofas of various patierns, feather 
Beds, Mattresses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair, 
Bedtickings and Bindings. 

FEATHERS of all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 


All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
Warehouse in the city. tf Jan. 7. 


PEATHERS. 

IDER DOWN, best white Down, best Live Geese 
Feathers—tIst, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathers— 
Sicily, Hens’, and Sea-fow! do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Matresses—Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts—8, 9 10, 11 and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Binding, &e.--Domestic Carpeting, 
Comfortables, &c. &e. for sale by 

DANIEL DOLE, 


Jan. 7. 17, Dock Square. 


ep3m 


FLOORING BOARDS, 
BOAzds, ot Plank, of hard Southern Pine, or North- 
ern. White Pine, furnished to order, ready planed by 
steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good qual- 
ity and lower rates than can be procured elsewhere. 
Orders received by E. COPELAND, Jr. 


Nov. 5. tf 65 Broad Street. 


JOB PRINTING, of all kinds, executed in the neat- 


estm  nenat this Office. 


